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THE  NETHERLANDERS  BOUGHT  HARD  SHOES  FOR  THE  HARD  ROAD  WAR  MADE 

THEM  TRAVEL 

Except  in  unusually  damp  places  and  in  special  occupations,  few  Netherlanders  before  the 
war  wore  the  wooden  shoes  associated  with  them  by  foreigners.  But  the  war  left  less  leather 
for  civilians,  and  wooden  shoes  were  forced  back  into  circulation.  This  shoe  dealer  contributes 
twice  to  the  campaign  to  save  shoe  leather:  by  selling  wooden  shoes,  and  by  bringing  shoes  to 
the  customer,  who  tries  them  on  in  the  street.  "Telefoon”  is  one  of  many  words  which  will 
look  familiar  to  Americans  in  the  Netherlands  (Bulletin  No.  3). 
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chain  city  of  two  and  one-half  million  people,  not  counting  suburbs.  Diisseldorf 
and  Cologne  lie  on  the  Rhine  south  of  the  Ruhr  River  mouth,  and  Wuppertal, 
textile  city,  occupies  a  parallel  valley  just  south  of  the  Ruhr. 

Besides  mining  coal  and  producing  pig  iron  and  finished  steel  for  plants  all 
over  Germany,  these  cities  form  the  Nazi  chemical  center.  In  oil-poor  Germany, 
coal  is  used  to  make  synthetic  oil,  high-octane  gasoline,  and  rubber.  From  coal 
Ruhr  chemists  also  developed  explosives,  dyes,  plastics,  pharmaceuticals,  rayon,  and 
photographic  film. 

War  Industries  Boomed  Cologne 

Textiles  are  a  third  great  industry  of  the  Ruhr  area.  Also  located  there  are 
tlie  cutlery  and  fine-steel  towns  of  Solingen  and  Remscheid. 

Cologne  is  the  economic  capital  of  the  Ruhr-Rhineland  industrial  kingdom. 
Founded  in  Roman  times  at  a  junction  of  natural  travel  routes,  it  had  attained  a 
population  of  only  80,000  in  1871.  The  Ijooniing  of  Ruhr  industries  since  then 
lias  made  Cologne  Germany’s  fourth  city,  with  708,000  inliabitants. 

Note :  The  cities  of  the  Ruhr  region  may  be  found  on  the  National  Geographic  Society’s 
new  Map  of  Germany  and  Its  .Approaches,  which  was  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  July,  1944, 
National  Geographic  Magazine.  .A  price  list  of  maps  may  be  obtained  from  the  Society’s 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  additional  information  on  the  Ruhr,  see  the  following  Gkoc.rapiiic  School  Bulletins: 
“Germany’s  Rhineland  of  Prime  Military  Value,”  (October  1,  1944;  “Why  Do  These  German 
Cities  Get  Bombed?”,  February  22.  1943;  “Germany’s  Industrial  Ruhr,”  February  10,  1941; 
and  “War  Targets  in  Germany,”  January  6,  1941. 
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RUHR  BLAST  FURNACES  FED  GERMANY’S  WAR  MONSTER 

Night  and  day,  through  more  than  a  decade  of  ’’peace”  and  the  shattering  Allied  air  raids 
of  war  years,  Ruhr  blast  furnaces  have  run  at  near  capacity  to  supply  steel  for  Germany’s 
military  monster.  A  large  square  shield  (center),  dark  goggles,  and  heavy  gauntlets  protect 
this  workman  from  the  intense  heat  as  he  clears  sand  from  the  blast  furnace  opening  so  that 
molten  iron  can  flow  out.  Through  the  trough  (foreground)  the  fiery  liquid  will  run  into 
hopper  cars  which  will  take  it  away  to  be  processed  into  steel.  The  long  rod  is  tipped  with 
heat-resistant  clay  to  keep  it  from  melting. 
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The  Netherlands  a  Water-Ruled  Vestibule  to  Germany 

Allied  i)aratr(K)i)ers  who  draniatically  invaded  the  Netherlands  last  month  ar- 
.  rived  l)y  the  one  route  whicli  was  not  heavily  defended — the  air.  Tlie 
Netherlands  has  long  advertised  the  measures  hy  which  opening  the  dikes  would 
slow  u])  an  invasion  over  land  or  sea  frontiers. 

Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  area  is  helow  or  at  sea  level,  amjdy  justifying  the 
nation’s  name  of  Nether.  This  is  Euroiie’s  largest  ])atch  helow  sea  level  outside 
the  L’.S.S.R.  An  additional  percentage  is  helow  the  level  of  the  myriad  canals  and 
channelized  rivers  held  between  dikes  to  the  height  of  the  roofs  of  houses  heside 
them.  These  portions  ccnild  also  he  Hooded. 

Chief  Seaports  Are  Inland 

Careful  plans  drawn  u|)  as  early  as  World  War  I  were  spoken  of  as  enlisting 
the  Netherlands’  old  enemy,  the  sea,  to  aid  in  national  defense  hy  flofnling  designated 
regions.  This  would  ])revent  a  water-horne  invasion  except  in  the  shallowest  boats 
and  would  prolong  the  journey  to  a  beachhead.  Actually,  the  plans  called  for 
Rhine  and  Alaas  river  water  to  do  the  flooding.  Salt  water  from  the  sea  would 
damage  the  fertility  of  soil  on  which  generations  of  Netherlanders  had  labored 
more  than  900  years ;  river  water  would  not. 

When  sky-trains  of  U.  S.  ])aratr(M)pers  and  gliders  swung  low  over  the 
countryside  on  their  mission  of  invasion,  wide  stretches  of  the  land  were  under 
water,  ruthlessly  flooded  hy  Nazi  officials.  The  broad  sheets  of  water  were  broken 
here  and  there  hy  red  tile  rooftops  and  rows  of  trees.  Hut  the  water  obstacle  was 
successfully  avoided  hy  the  sky  route. 

Another  obstacle  to  water-horne  invasion  is  that  the  country's  best  seaports 
are  not  on  the  .sea  coast,  hut  inland.  The  chief  ])ort,  Rotterdam,  stands  about  20 
miles  inland  u|)  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Rhine.  Amsterdam  is  api)roximately 
18  miles  inland,  connected  with  salt  water  hy  the  North  Sea  Canal.  Vlissingen 
( Flushing)  iti  the  .southwest  corner  of  the  country,  IJmuiden  at  the  North  Sea 
Canal’s  mouth,  and  Den  Helder  to  the  north  are  among  the  few  j)orts,  all  of  them 
small,  on  the  coast. 

Both  Sea-Built  and  Sea-Battered 

The  sea,  which  constantly  threatens  the  Netherlamls  in  peacetime  and  its 
enemies  in  wartime,  is  the  grudging  .source  of  much  of  the  nation’s  land  and  pros¬ 
perity.  In  spite  of  its  small  size,  the  country  has  a  longer  North  Sea  coast  line 
(about  5(X)  miles)  than  any  of  its  neighbors  on  the  continent.  Now  the  area  of 
the  countcy  (12,704  square  miles)  is  ai)])roximately  the  same  as  Maryland’s,  thanks 
to  nearly  a  thousand  years  of  industrious  engineering  hy  which  field  after  field  was 
reclaimed  from  the  water  (illustration,  next  page). 

It  was  the  sea  that  made  the  Netherlands  a  land  of  windmills,  when  man’s 
uphill  struggle  against  the  tides  called  for  ]Hnni)s  (illustration,  inside  cover). 

The  sea  too  enabled  the  country  to  maintain  the  world’s  second-densest 
nation-wide  population  (nearly  700  ])eople  per  square  mile)  hy  international  com¬ 
merce  and  colonial  trade.  Rotterdam  (])opulation  610,000)  on  the  Rhine  delta  has 
in  peacetime  ranked  as  the  world’s  fifth-husiest  i)ort,  on  the  basis  of  net  tonnage. 

Sea  traffic  made  possible  the  Netherlands  colonial  empire  of  790,000  square 
miles  in  two  hemispheres,  sixty  times  as  large  as  the  mother  country.  The  nation  ‘ 
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Marianas,  like  the  Carolines,  were  virtually  closed  to  the  outside  world  for  20  years  before  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack.  Thus  Guam,  although  valuable  since  1935  as  a  station  for  Pan  American 
Airways’  transpacific  clippers,  had  a  naval  garrison  too  small  to  defend  it  against  the  Japanese 
assault  that  came  while  smoke  still  rose  from  battered  ships  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Note;  The  Marianas  are  shown  on  the  Society’s  Map  of  Southeast  Asia,  which  is  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  October,  1944,  issue  of  the  Xational  Geographic  Magazine. 

See  also,  “Springboards  to  Tokyo,’’  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Magazine. 
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THE  LARGER  THE  ISLAND  THE  SMALLER  THE  BAY  IN  THE  MARIANAS 

Scalloped  with  coral  reefs,  peaked  with  mountains,  the  Marianas  shrink  in  size  and  import¬ 
ance  as  they  sweep  north  from  Guam  to  Uracas,  toward  Tokyo.  Little  bays — Cetti,  Umatac, 
and  Ylig — dent  big  Guam’s  shores;  while  smaller  Saipan  has  large  Magicienne  Bay  and  Tanapag. 
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Targets  in  Japan:^Kyushu’s'Cities  of  Steel  and  Ships 

PROMINENT  among  targets  hit  by  the  recent  spectacular  raids  of  American 
B-29’s  are  the  industrial  cities  on  Kyushu,  Japan’s  southernmost  large  island. 
These  include  Yavvata  and  neighboring  cities  along  a  16-mile  strip  of  northern 
coast ;  Sasebo,  site  of  a  naval  arsenal  and  shijiyards,  and  westernmost  of  the  is¬ 
land’s  cities;  and  Nagasaki,  the  metropolis  of  Kyushu.  These  are  all  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  western  sections  of  the  island. 

NAGASAKI  WAS  JAPAN’S  FIRST  OPEN  PORT 

Commercial  and  shipbuilding  center  of  southern  Japan,  with  a  jirewar  popula¬ 
tion  of  212,000,  Nagasaki  is  situated  near  the  center  of  a  three-pronged  jieninsula 
jutting  from  Kyushu’s  western  coast  into  the  East  China  Sea.  The  city  lies  at  the 
head  of  Nagasaki  Bay  on  an  excellent  harbor  ojiening  to  the  southwest  and 
sheltered  by  hills  and  islands.  On  the  west  side  of  the  hay  are  a  fort  and  the 
Mitsubishi  Shipyard. 

The  main  area  of  Nagasaki  lies  on  flat  land  along  the  northeast  shore  of  the 
hay,  extending  hack  into  ravines  between  heavily  wooded  hills.  Houses  crowd  the 
hillsides  and  compete  for  space  with  shrines  and  temples.  Many  of  the  buildings 
are  of  stone  from  Yagami-take,  a  cone-shaped  mountain  east  of  the  city.  Near  the 
busy  water  front  were  consulates  of  foreign  countries  and  some  industrial  idants 
such  as  cotton-spinning  mills.  Canals,  spanned  by  arched  bridges,  reach  hack  into 
the  town. 

The  Mitsubishi  Shijn-ard,  nearly  a  century  old,  built  mo.st  of  Japan’s  ])eace- 
time  liners.  Its  proximity  to  the  steel  mills  of  northern  Kyushu  was  a  great  asset 
when  it  began  to  build  warships  (illustration,  next  page).  'I'he  city’s  second- 
ranking  industry  was  the  Akunoura  engine  works. 

Nagasaki  was  Japan’s  earliest  o])en  ])ort.  It  was  the  only  port  for  foreign 
commerce  as  early  as  the  16th  century.  Just  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
Russia  leased  head(iuarters  there  for  its  Asiatic  s(|uadron,  bringing  considerable 
prosperity  to  the  district. 

SASEBO  A  NAVY-BUILT  CITY 

Sasebo  is  35  miles  north  of  Nagasaki  on  a  ])rotected  hay  on  Kyushu’s  west 
coast.  It  was  a  small  fishing  village  when  (Jomnu)dore  Perry,  in  1854,  negotiated 
the  treaty  establishing  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Sasebo’s  selection  as  a  site  for  a  naval  arsenal  and  base,  when  Japan  embarked 
on  its  naval  expansion  j^rogram  in  the  early  1880’s,  started  the  rapid  growth  to  its 
prewar  population  of  more  than  173,000  inhabitants. 

YAWATA  THE  HEART  OF  THE  JAP  RUHR 

Yawata,  with  nearly  209,000  people  before  the  war,  was  the  largest  of  the 
cities  grouped  at  the  northern  tip  of  Kyushu  which  ftjrm  Ja])an’s  principal  con¬ 
centration  of  steel  manufacture  and  heavy  industry.  This  industrial  strip  lies 
along  the  south  shore  of  the  Shimf)noseki  Strait  across  from  Honshu,  the  main 
island,  at  the  western  entrance  to  the  Inland  Sea.  It  extends  from  Moji  on  the 
east  to  Orio  on  the  west,  with  the  large  cities  of  Kokura,  Tohata,  and  Yawata 
forming  a  triangle  about  midway.  Smaller  towns  between  these  Jap  Pittsburghs 
link  the  whole  district  into  one  continuous  smoky  line.  Green  mountains  crowd- 
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ranks  high  among  the  world's  leading  shipbuilding  lands. 

Many  parts  of  the  Xetherlands  not  drained  from  the  sea  are  likely  to  have 
been  deposited  by  the  delta-building  mouths  of  three  foreign  rivers.  Southwestern 
Xetherlands  consists  entirely  of  the  deltas  of  tlie  Schelde  flowing  in  from  Belgium, 
the  Maas  (Meuse)  from  France,  and  the  lazy  lower  Rhine  from  Germany.  Fray¬ 
ing  out  like  the  fibers  of  a  rope  end.  canalized  and  channelized,  the  Rhine  inside 
the  X’etherlands  branches  into  three  main  distributaries — the  Waal,  the  Lek.  and 
the  IJssel — and  countless  minor  streams.  Dikes  carry  the  river  waters  above  the 
surrounding  land  like  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  innumerable  river  brandies,  drainage  canals,  and  transport  canals  neces¬ 
sitate  innumerable  bridges.  Amsterdam  alone  had  between  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred.  This  accounts  for  the  military  importance  of  such  structures  as  the  Rhine 
bridge  at  Xijmegen,  seized  by  British  and  .American  forces  from  the  Germans. 

The  less-known  part  of  the  Xetherlands  is  the  higher  country  that  curves  like 
an  amphitheater  around  the  lush,  low  delta  reaches  of  windmill  and  canal.  This 
gravelly,  rolling  land  comprises  about  (lO  ]ier  cent  of  the  nation's  area. 

Except  in  the  plateau  wedge  of  Limburg,  cornered  between  Belgium  and  Ger¬ 
many.  the  X’etherlands'  "higli  lands"  do  not  rise  more  than  330  feet  above  sea  level. 
In  Limburg  the  hills  reach  an  elevation  of  nearly  l.OtX)  feet  around  Maastricht, 
the  nation's  southernmost  important  city.  .Arnhem  stands  in  the  valley  which  the 
Rhine  has  cut  through  this  higher  country. 

Note:  The  Xetherlands  is  shown  on  the  Society's  Map  of  (lennany  and  Its  .Approaches. 

See  also,  in  the  .\ugiist.  l‘>44.  issue  of  the  Xatioual  {it-otinifhic  Maiiaciiir,  "I.ow  Countries 
-Await  Liberation."  a  series  of  ten  photographs  of  Relginni  aiul  the  X'etlierlands :  "nehind 
X'etherlands  Sea  Ramparts.”  February.  1940*:  and  "\'acation  in  Holland."  SeptenilK'r.  IQJ*)*. 
(Issues  marked  leitlt  an  asterisk  are  ineliided  iu  a  list  of  maiiaciues  a^'aHahle  to  teachers  at  U>e 
eaeh  in  groups  of  ten.} 
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GHOST  SHIPS  SAIL  A  SEA  OF  GRAIN  ON  AN  EX-SEA-BOTTOM  FIELD 

In  much  of  the  Netherlands,  people  live  and  work  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  cattle  graze; 
crops  grow.  For  the  sea  bottom  has  been  drained  and  put  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  On  such 
recently  reclaimed  fields  sunken  ships  may  find  themselves  high  and  dry  again,  and  older  sand- 
buried  wrecks  may  show  only  jagged  mast  top  or  rotting  prow  above  the  soil.  The  nation’s 
most  ambitious  reclamation  project  has  surrounded  and  captured  an  entire  sea,  the  Zuider  Zee. 
In  1932  the  sea  was  cut  off  from  the  North  Sea  by  completion  of  a  20-mile  dam.  Before  the 
war,  work  was  under  way  on  the  project  for  converting  the  area  into  three  large  polders  and 
a  freshwater  lake,  the  IJssel  Meer,  thus  increasing  the  nation’s  area  by  7  per  cent. 
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These  French  Places  Lent  Their  Names  to  English 

Soldiers  from  the  United  States  are  looking  at  the  names  of  places  they 
occupy  in  France  and  seeing  words  they  already  know.  They  are  discovering 
tliat  Camemhert  was  a  town  in  Normandy  before  it  was  a  cheese,  and  that  cham- 
l)agne  is  not  just  a  bubbly  amber  beverage  but  a  broad  region  of  eastern  France. 

Camemhert:  Little  Village  and  Less  Cheese 

Imagine  no  lieans  in  Boston.  Then  you  will  realize  the  surprise  of  Yanks  in 
Camembert  who  could  find  no  cheese. 

Camemhert,  where  the  redolent  cheese  got  its  start  about  1761,  is  still  a  mere 
village,  in  Normandy’s  green  Pays  d’Auge  (“Trough  Country’’)  of  orchards  and 
cows.  Among  its  handful  of  houses  there  still  stood,  before  the  war,  the  home  of 
Marie  Harel,  who  worked  out  the  original  cheese  recipe.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  her  at  Vimoutiers  on  the  assumption  that  Camembert  was  too  small  for  it. 

Bayonne  Invented  Bayonets 

Bayonne,  with  a  prewar  pojiulation  of  28,5(K),  is  a  jiort  of  southwestern  France 
which  was  shelled  by  Allied  warshi])s  early  in  the  Battle  of  France.  It  stands 
three  miles  inland  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  the  meeting  point  of  the  Adour  and 
Nive  rivers.  Ten  miles  south  rise  the  Pyrenees. 

It  was  at  Bayonne  in  1640  that  blades  were  first  fixed  on  the  ends  of  muskets. 
The  new  weapons  were  accordingly  called  bayonets. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  town  was  famous  for  its  whaling  fleet.  Shipbuilding 
is  still  a  major  industry. 

Alenqon  Made  a  Name  with  Lace 

Soldiers  who  made  their  way  into  Alenqon,  in  Normandy,  might  have  noticed 
something  familiar  about  the  name.  The  nurses  and  WACs  who  followed  knew 
that  the  familiar  something  was  lace. 

Point  (i’Alengon  is  a  fine  lace  of  hexagonal  mesh  (illustration,  next  page).  Its 
heyday  was  the  early  18th  century.  Modern  Alenqon,  however,  with  about  18,000 
people,  made  its  living  from  such  starkly  useful  products  as  bricks,  shoes,  and 
cloth.  The  town  is  about  115  miles  southwest  of  Paris  by  rail. 

Pills  and  Precious  Metals  Name  Their  Weights  for  Troyes 

A  manufacturing  city  of  58,(XX)  j^eople  on  the  Seine  River,  about  75  tniles 
southeast  of  Paris,  Troyes  was  a  prewar  center  of  France’s  hosiery  industry,  silk, 
cotton,  and  woolen.  Its  Gothic  cathedral  and  other  art  features  are  reminders  of 
its  fame  as  a  center  for  sculpture  and  glass-painting. 

But  the  thing  that  has  put  Troyes  into  every  arithmetic  book  is  troy  weight, 
the  table  of  units  for  measuring  gold,  platinum,  drugs,  and  other  substances  of 
great  value  in  small  bulk.  Two  ounces  of  silver  or  two  grains  of  aspirin  are 
weighed  by  the  troy  pound,  which  has  12  ounces  or  5,760  grains.  This  lightweight 
measuring  system  spread  through  Europe  from  Troyes,  taking  the  name  along, 
after  the  town  became  the  scene  of  important  trade  fairs  in  the  13th  century. 

There  was  a  settlement  on  this  site  when  the  Romans  reached  there.  In  this 
ancient  town,  capital  of  the  old  province  of  Champagne,  was  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Troyes  in  1420,  which  made  the  English  king  the  regent  of  France.  Nine  years 
later  Troyes  was  redeemed  for  France  by  Joan  of  Arc. 
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Keystone- L  nderwood 

FROM  A  JAP  SHIPYARD  ANOTHER  MARAUDING  WOLF  GOES  TO  JOIN  THE  PACK 

In  the  half-century  between  the  beginning  of  Japan’s  naval  expansion  and  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  both  government  and  private  shipyards,  with  great  secrecy,  built  up  a  powerful 
navy.  Headquarters  of  one  of  the  country’s  three  maritime  districts  was  Sasebo  on  Kyushu. 
In  addition  to  government  shipyards  on  the  island  there  were  a  number  privately  owned,  includ¬ 
ing  the  extensive  Mitsubishi  yard  at  Nagasaki,  which  turned  from  making  peaceful  passenger 
liners  to  launching  warships.  The  destroyer  sliding  down  the  ways,  amid  banzais  from  the 
bunting-decorated  grandstand  (left),  flaunts  the  16-rayed  scarlet  sun  from  her  mast  as  she 
plunges  into  the  water  to  join  her  sister  ships  in  the  deadly  sea  battles  of  the  Pacific.  This  ship 
is  one  of  more  than  100  destroyers  which  the  Japanese  Navy  was  believed  to  have  by  1940. 
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ing  the  shore  compress  the  strip’s  width  to  less  than  a  half-mile  at  most  points. 

Heavy  industry  came  to  the  region  with  the  Imperial  Steel  Works,  opened  at 
Yawata  in  1897.  Patterned  after  the  Krujip  Works  at  Essen,  Germany,  this  gov¬ 
ernment  project  flourished  under  the  guidance  of  Jajianese  metallurgists  trained 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  A  decade  ago  it  covered  a  three-square-mile 
area. 

Two  factors  have  been  outstanding  in  the  growth  of  the  steel  works  and  of 
scores  of  other  heavy  industries  in  the  Yawata  district.  First,  Japan’s  largest  and 
best  developed  coal  mines  are  at  Chikuho,  only  10  miles  to  the  south,  and  other 
large  fields  lie  near  Omuta,  60  miles  southwest.  Second,  Japan  lacks  iron  ore  and 
this  region  of  good  ports  is  far  more  convenient  to  ore  sources  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia  to  the  west  than  are  Japan’s  larger  po])ulation  centers,  300  miles  to  the  east. 
Population  of  this  northern  strip  is  estimated  to  exceed  one  million,  with  more  than 
a  fifth  of  it  at  Yawata. 

Moji,  joined  to  Shimonoseki  on  Honshu  by  a  railway  tunnel  under  the  Strait, 
has  more  than  120,000  inhabitants.  Its  plants  produce  steel,  wire  roj^e,  coi)per 
wire,  sugar,  flour,  and  pottery.  Kokura,  with  110,000  people,  seven  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Moji,  was  known  for  its  arsenal  and  its  textile  industry. 

Tobata,  smallest  city  of  the  group,  is  4  miles  farther  west.  It  has  two  steel 
mills,  glass  works,  coke  ovens,  a  vegetable-oil  refinery,  and  a  factory  making  elec¬ 
trical  supplies.  Eastward  across  a  narrow  hay  is  Wakamatsu,  important  as  a 
coal -shipping  port. 

Note:  The  Island  of  Kyushu  is  shown  on  the  Xational  Geographic  Society’s  Map  of 
Japan  and  .Adjacent  Regions  of  .Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  .A  large-scale  inset  shows  the 
industrial  region  of  the  northern  end  of  the  island. 

For  further  information  on  Jaiian,  see  "Japan  and  the  Pacific.”  in  the  Xational  Gco(}raphic 
Manazinc  for  April,  1944;  and  "Unknown  Japan.”  .August,  1942* ;  and  in  the  Gkw.r.mmiic 
School  Bclletixs,  "Japanese  Empire  Centered  on  Map  for  the  Geographic.”  April  3.  1944; 
and  “Japan's  Condemned  Empire  Was  50  A'ears  in  the  Making,”  January  3,  1944. 


Champagne  Gets  Rich  Crop  from  Poor  Soil 

CliaiuiJagne  is  a  broad  plain  east  and  southeast  of  Paris.  Its  name  comes 
from  the  Latin  campania  for  “level  country.”  It  owes  much  of  its  fame  and  in¬ 
come  to  the  wine  from  the  local  grapes. 

The  northern  part,  known  as  Dry  Champagne,  consists  of  barren,  desolate 
stretches  with  chalky  soil,  which  dries  quickly  to  a  cementlike  hardness.  Wet 
Champagne,  to  the  south,  has  clay  and  sand  soils  which  retain  moisture  better. 
Fertile  fields,  lakes,  and  forests  in  Wet  Chamj)agne  attest  this  difference. 

A  narrow  strip  of  about  50  square  miles  along  the  western  border  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  near  Reims  and  Fpernay,  is  the  wine  district.  In  tiny  and  tenderly  culti¬ 
vated  plots  on  the  sheltered  slopes  of  an  escarpment  grow  the  champagne  grajjes. 

A  Benedictine  monk  in  Hautvillers  Abhey,  north  of  Fpernay,  is  credited  with 
inventing  the  process  of  champagnization,  by  which  wines  are  made  white  and 
s])arkling.  Deep  in  the  chalk  that  underlies  the  wine  district  are  cellars  where  wine 
is  stored  to  ferment  in  the  bottle,  retaining  its  effervescence. 

Note;  Cities  of  the  liberated  regions  of  France  may  be  located  on  the  Society’s  Map  of 
Central  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 

See  also,  “The  Coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,"  in  the  Xatioiuil  Gcofiraphic  Magazine 
for  .August.  1943;  and  “F" ranee  Farms  .As  War  Wages,”  February,  1940* ;  and  in  the  Geo- 
(;rai’hic  School  Bulletins,  October  2,  1944,  "Where  .Are  the  A’anks?  13.  Normandy, 
France.” 
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Harrison  Howell  Walker 

LIGHT  LACE  WAS  HEAVY  INDUSTRY  IN  ALENCON  WHEN  MEN  WORE  RUFFLES 

Alen^on  was  a  fashionable  spot  in  the  centuries  when  lace  collars,  cuffs,  garters,  and  shoe 
rosettes  were  what  the  well-dressed  gentleman  was  wearing,  while  his  lady  was  correspondingly 
bedecked.  By  copying  and  slightly  varying  the  pattern  of  Venetian  lace,  needlewomen  of  the 
town  made  a  delicate  lace  that  became  famous  as  Point  d’Alencon.  Some  8,000  people  worked 
at  lace-making  during  the  peak  period  of  the  town’s  output,  two  centuries  ago.  Now,  though 
machines  have  copied  most  laces,  Alen^on  has  tried  to  encourage  the  tradition  of  handmade 
lace  by  displaying  lace  samples  in  the  town  museum  and  conducting  a  school  for  lace-makers. 
Nuns  in  the  local  convent  can  demonstrate  the  old  needlecraft  art. 
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